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sented his Government In most of their dealing's with the Austrian Foreign Office under Thugut. That minister, in his anxiety to oppose or support any international project which Minto might desire, by way of winning favour with the Northern peer once sugg-ested the abolition of the pope. The British ambassador drily replied that, as a Scot and a Presbyterian, he had no particular respect for the Vatican, that it seemed, however, to be a question between the Christianity of Roman Catholicism and the worship of the Goddess of Reason in Europe; on the whole he thought the former alternative to be the less objectionable of the two. Thugut's chicanery and hollow-ness were penetrated both by Minto and another of our Vienna ambassadors. Spencer, at their first interview. With Kaunitz, they both said, we can do business. Of Minto's relations with Thugut, something will presently be said.
Minto's personal charm must have been greater than that of any diplomatic contemporary. Women and children, it was said, at once took to him by instinct, and afterwards clung to him in love. As an Elliot of Stobs, he belonged to a family conspicuous in all generations for its influence and success. During its short possession by England (1794-6), he was Viceroy of Corsica. While thus representing George III. in Bonaparte's native island, he had in a sense, for about a twelvemonth, Napoleon for his subject. As Lord Minto he became Governor-General of India in 1806. Created an earl for his Asiatic achievements, he came home only to die, in 1814. Slightly senior to Elgin, the second Earl Spencer had become first Lord of the Admiralty in the stirring years
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